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ATIONAL CONFERENCE 
N THE CHURCH AND 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


RUTH ESTES MILNER 

he Home Missions Council of North 
‘erica held its first National Confer- 
on the Church and Migratory Labor 
Jhieago, September 27-29. 

he fact that large numbers of migrant 
workers are at present and will con- 
e to be an important feature of Ameri- 
agriculture highlighted the need for 
a meeting. 

he National, Eastern, Mid-western, 
Western Migrant Staff Workers of the 
e Missions Council of North America, 
ther with chairmen of state commit- 
4, formed the group which spent three 
days exploring the problems involved 
3 important phase of home mission 

Disadvantaged Labor Group 
Ir. Louis J. Ducoff, of the U.S. Bureau 
griculture, stated that in 1948 there 
se over 700,000 migratory agricultural 
rers in the United States, not count- 
their non-working dependents. 
de also pointed out that “‘migrant farm 
kers have included a wide variety of 
jal and nationality groups, and a dis- 
portionate share of disadvantaged 
al and economic classes. Their lot is 
“tly shared by other seasonal farm 
kers in such respects as insufficient 
loyment security, low annual earn- 

and deprivation of the protection 
-m social legislation regarding wage and 
ar standards, unemployment compen- 
jion, workmen’s compensation and old- 
~ insurance. 
Migrant farm workers experience 
“cial disadvantages in time lost from 
‘rk in migrating and securing employ- 
‘nt, in the low standards of housing and 
nitary facilities available to them, and 
the lack of educational and other com- 
mity services for themselves and their 
ldren. They usually do not meet resi- 
nee requirements for public assistance 
work relief in times of unemployment. 
eir working and living conditions often 
sult in higher incidence of the types of 
seases associated with unsanitary condi- 
ns. 

Unorganized and Inarticulate 
Because migrant workers are generally 
organized, they are seldom articulate 
a group in demanding improved work- 
x and living conditions. Public agencies, 
igious and other private organizations, 
cooperation with grower-employers and 
al community groups should share in 
neerted and continuing efforts to 1m- 
ove the living and working conditions 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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THE DPF AT CINCINNATI 


A feature of the Centennial Internation- 
al Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, Octo- 
ker 25-30 was the program carried out by 
the Disciples Peace Fellowship. For a 
number of years the DPF has specialized 
in ‘‘after-session’’ meetings at which are 
presented outstanding speakers in the 
field of world peace, international rela- 
tions and social issues. Because of the lack 
of facilities these meetings were omitted 
at San Francisco last year, but this year 
they were back bigger and better than 
ever. All sessions were held in the roof 
garden of the Hotel Gibson, except the 
the annual business meeting dinner, which 
was held at the Masonic Club. 

On Wednesday evening, October 26, Dr. 
James A. Crain spoke to 300 people on 
‘War or Peace in Europe?’’ pointing out 
that the alienation of German territories 
in favor of Russia, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia constitutes a serious obstacle to 
future peace, as does also the division of 
Germany, and the ‘‘cold war’’ between 
the West and the Hast. ‘‘The surest indi- 
eation,’’ said Dr. Crain, ‘‘that the newly 
formed eastern German Peoples’ Republic 
is a puppet of Russia is the declaration of 
its officials that they accept the loss of 
East Prussia, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
Upper and Lower Silesia as permanent. 
No responsible official of a free Germany 
would dare make such a statement. That 
these men make such a declaration is the 
surest evidence that they are not free.’’ 
Other tensions pointed out by the speaker 
are the presence in Western Europe of 
some fifteen million homeless refugees 
whose only hope of security lies in the 
overturn of the regimes now in power in 
the lands from which they have fled, the 
political intrigues of the Vatican directed 
against all governments which interfere 
with the Church’s ancient feudal privi- 
leges, and Tito’s ‘‘cold war’’ with Stalin 
to determine whether Communism can be 
national or is to be simply a tool of Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

Muriel Lester Speaks 

On Thursday evening, October 27, the 
roof garden was crowded at 10 p.m. when 
Miss Muriel Lester, of London, spoke on 
‘‘TIndia Since Gandi.’’ Miss Lester, found- 
er of Kingsley House and a world travel- 
er and lecturer on peace, declared that 
India has taught the world how to con- 
quer fear. In 1926, she said, she found the 
average person in India an abject, fear- 
ful, beaten groveler. Gandhi showed him 
how to overcome fear without the use of 
weapons of any sort, save only spiritual 
resistance. Out of this came a discipline 
that fitted the leaders of India to cope 
with the violence of the communal riots. 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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November, 1949 
ANOTHER COLD WAR 


WALTER W. SIKES 

When President Truman announced, on 
September 23, that the Russians had pro- 
duced an atomic explosion, a new phase 
of the ‘‘cold war’’ between the Soviet and 
the West emerged. Hitherto foreign poli- 
ey of the United States had rested on an 
assumption, among others, that over- 
whelming military power was with us. 
Immediately following this announcement, 
David Lillienthal declared that we must 
insure that our production of atomic 
weapons is so stepped up as to continue 
this preponderance. 

Two questions meet us here. The first is 
a practical one, and the second is a moral 
one. 

The practical one is whether it is possi- 
ble for the United States and her statel- 
lites to maintain such superior power. On 
September 28, the New York Times quot- 
ed the former ambassador to Russia, Gen- 
eral W. B. Smith, as saying that there is 
no reason to think Russia can over-take 
the United States in the production of . 
atomic bombs short of ten years. To this 
five of the top ranking atomic scientists 
replied in the same journal October 4 that 
they were ‘‘aware of the problems involvy- 
ed in the large-scale production of atomic 
bombs’’ and that they regretted to say 
that the statement of General Smith ‘‘has 
no basic in fact.’’ Other atomic scientists 
and technicians, including Harold C. Urey 
and Frederick Seitz, have declared that 
three factors may well give Russia the ad- 
vantage in a much briefer period. 

The first is that Russia may devise and 
use a cheaper and quicker method of con- 
structing the bomb than we have. Bernard 
Brodie of Yale University, stressing this 
point, recalls that during World War [1 
we used a fuse in the 16-inch naval shell 
that cost $54, while the Japanese used one 
equally effective that cost eighty cents, 
the only difference being in the degree of 
safety. And safety precautions constitute 
one of large costs in producing atomic 
bombs. 

The second factor is that Russia can 
devote a much larger part of her total 
economy to producing atomic bombs than 
we will or can afford to do. 

The third factor is that our whole pro- 
gram of atomic research and production 
has been greatly demoralized by ‘‘witch 
hunts’? by hysterical and __ politically 
motivated congressmen and others. Insofar 
as this effort is sincere it rests upon the 
false assumption that we can ‘‘keep the 
secret’? whereas what is needed is to main- 
tain the lead in breaking open still un- 
discovered secrets. And this can not be 

(Continued on Page 4, Col 2) 
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DISPLACED PERSONS’ BILL 


SOLD ‘DOWN THE RIVER’ 
JAMES A. CRAIN 


_ It begins to look like the Celler Bill to 
inerease the number of Displaced Persons 
to be admitted to the United States before 
the liquidation of the International Refu- 
gee Organization on June 30, 1950 was 
“sold down the river.’’ After having been 
pigeon-holed by an unfriendly Senate 
subcommittee Judiciary Committee (Mc- 
Carran of Nevada; Eastland, Mississippi; 
Q’Connor, Maryland; Donnell, Missouri; 
and Jenner, Indiana), it was finally forced 
out on October 15, the day Congress ad- 
journed. By a vote of 36 to 30 it was re- 
committed to the same unfriendly com- 
mittee with a mandate that it be reported 
to the second session by January 25, 1950. 
This, however, is not as satisfactory as it 
may seem, since the committee can strike 
out everything after the enactment clause 
and substitute a bill of its own if it so de- 
sires. 


Not much can be expected of a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator McCarran, 
seconded by such men as Eastland of 
Mississippi, Donnell of Missouri, and Jen- 
ner of Indiana. Senator McCarran, car- 
ried the bill in his pocket for months, 
steadfastly refusing to report it out. It is 
reported that Senator Lucas, Democratic 
floor leader, became so exasperated by Mc- 
Carran’s tactics that he took the unpre- 
eedented step of going to a Republican 
caucus and announcing that if that group 
would start a discharge petition he would 
seek Democratic support for it. Yet when 
the bill was finally brought out for debate 
en the last day of the session 17 Demo- 
eratic senators joined 19 Republicans to 
send it back to committee. An analysis of 
the vote reveals the unusual spectacle of a 
liberal like Senator Fulbright of Arkansas 
lining up with men like Byrd of Virginia, 
Eastland of Mississippi, McKellar of Ten- 
nessee, Capehart of Indiana, Jenner of In- 
diana, Wherry of Nebraska, and Hicken- 
looper of Iowa, to defeat the measure. 


Reports from Washington indicate that 
three factors contributed to the action: re- 
luectance of senators to repudiate the chair- 
man of a committee, absenteeism (30 sena- 
tors were absent when the vote was taken), 
and last minute changes of mind. Support- 
ers of fair DP legislation must redouble 
their efforts when Congress reassembles. 
The time is short. June 30, 1950 is not 
far away. 
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MILO J. SMITH, 


CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 
JAMES A. CRAIN 

News of the death of Milo J. Smith 
at his home in Berkeley, California on 
October 5, brought sadness to thous- 
ands of his friends throughout the 
brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ. 
Perhaps nowhere outside the circle of 
his family and his immediate associates 
was there greater sorrow than among 
those who had served with him on the 
Board of Temperance and Social Wel- 
fare, the forerunner of the present De- 
partment of Social Welfare of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. 
During the crusade for national pro- 
hibition Milo J. Smith became the ex- 
ecutive of the American Temperance 
Board. When the eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted he took to the field 
to encourage support for the laws en- 
acted to enforce its provisions. 

In 1920, the American Temperance 
Board and the Commission on Social 
Welfare of the American Christian 
Missionary Society, which was set up in 
1911, with Dr. Alva W. Taylor as secre- 
tary, merged to form the Board of Tem- 
perance and Social Welfare, with Dr. 
Taylor and Mr. Smith serving as joint 
secretaries. This arrangement continued 
until 1926, when Mr. Smith resigned to 
become executive secretary of the 


Northern California Christian Mission- 
ary Society, in which capacity he served 


until his retirement. At Buffalo in 1947 
he was elected vice president of the 
International Convention and served as 
such at the convention in San Francisco 
in 1948. 

His service to the brotherhood was 
marked by insight, awareness of the 
social meaning of the Christian faith, 
courage to speak his convictions and to 
work for the goals in which he believed. 
Milo J. Smith was a man of vigorous 
conviction, but he was also a kindly 
man whose friendships included per- 
sons of many walks of life. Those who 
differed from him were bound to him 
by ties of friendship that surmounted 
all obstacles. It was characteristic of 
him that when he was stricken he was 
attending a temperance meeting across 
the Bay in San Francisco. When he was 
taken home he sat for a few minutes at 
his desk, during which time he wrote 
these lines: 

‘In the last hour what would a soul 
write? 

A word to wife and children 

My friends of the great fellowship, 
the church of the Living Christ 

Life is majestic and rewarding when 
God keeps vigil with the soul. 

Tomorrow is always bigger and better 
and hope abides as the morning breaks 
eternal, bright and fair. 

To all of you who have been in my 
heart — ‘Carry On.’ ”’ 

For Milo J. Smith no greater epitaph 
could be written - and none is needed! 
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LEWIS ADOPTS PUBLIC 


RELATIONS PROGRAM | 
JAMES A. CRAIN 

Indications are that John L. Lewis 
president of the United Mine Worker 
Union, has at last adopted a public rela 
tions program aimed at making friend 
rather than enemies for his miners. Fo 
years Lewis has been portrayed in th 
public press as a haughty dictator, utterl, 
contemptous of public opinion. Whethe 
the picture was true or false, he did little 
to: counteract it. 

Recently voluminous releases of ‘‘UM/ 
WA News’? from the UMWA Ne 
Bureau, bearing the name of Allied Syn 
cates, Inc., public relations counsel, hay 
gone to editors of religious journals. Thes 
releases have sought to set forth th 
miners’ case in the present strike and 
indicate that the UMWA is beginning t 
give some regard to the importance 0} 
puble opinion. 

A release from Bluefield, West Virginia 
for example, gives the names of the eight 
UMWA representatives in the negotig 
tions with the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, declaring that they represent 
a total of 206 years of actual work in th 
mines, or an average of 25 years apiece 
The news release stresses the fact tha 
these men know mining from the groum 
up — or down — that they know abou 
taine safety problems from first-hand e3 
perience, and that they have had long ex 
perience in negotiations. It even tells o 
their families and how one of them wen 
into the mines when he was 10 and anothe 
when he was thirteen. 

Another release makes the point that i 
an 18-year period prior to 1947, 1,169,081 
deaths and injuries occurred in the mines 
and that if the year 1948 be included th 
number rises to 1,259,081. ‘‘In othe 
words,’’ said Lewis, in testimony before : 
Senate subcommittee to investigate th 
Centralia (Ill.) Mine explosion, ‘‘statisti 
cally every man employed in the industn 
was injured or killed three times during 
that 19-year period.’’ ; 

The Lewis Oratorical Touch 

Something of the Lewis magic wii 
words is felt in the following paragraph 

‘‘A million and a quarter men — if] 
had the power of a Merlin, I would mareh 
that million and a quarter men past the 
Congress of the United States — the quid 
and the dead. I would have the ambulatory 
injured drag the dead after them, so that 
Congress might see; and I would hay 
those men whose eyes were shot out and 
who were disemboweled in the mine 
crawl in that procession along the cobble 
Stones so that Congress might see them 
trailing their bowels after them. 

‘‘T would have that mighty concourse o! 
men flanked by the five weeping member 
of each man’s family, his dependents, si3 
and a quater million additional people 
wailing and lamenting, while this con- 
course of death and agony went by, until 
Congress blinded their eyes and stoppet 
their ears and left because a normal mai 
could not look upon such a sight... Thou 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


i JAMES A. CRAIN 
"he Shape of Things to Come. Accord- 

the Scripps-Howard Newspapers’ 
Tashington Pipeline,’’ published in the 
:cinnati Post, October 29, in event of 
> between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
ssian planes would strike first at 100 
our 25,000 industrial plants. The list 
chose which would probably be bombed 
‘t 1s, naturally, a top secret. The area 
che U.S. that would receive the hardest 
stering is from the north of Boston to 
>xandria, Virginia, just across the river 
m Washington. Other sections that 
ald undoubtedly be bombed are the 
“at Lakes area, Texas, and Seattle. The 
it targets of enemy planes would be 
mts making tanks, planes, ete. The 
ty also reveals that a bomb shelter was 
ilt for the White House in 1942, which, 
es the commission to repair the White 
pase, would withstand an atomic blast. 
eother side light on bombing is the 
welation that the fires started by bomb- 
of German cities sometimes ran the 
mperature in the streets to 2000 degrees 
“arenheit. 

* *% * 

“The Interests of the Church.’’ Those 
" doubt that the Roman Catholic hier- 
chy is involved in _ politics in this 
_mtry would do well to take note of 
tat happened in New Jersey in mid- 
=ober, where the game of bingo was 
ede a political issue. Bingo games in 
“vy Jersey have contributed to the sup- 
“t of parochial schools, to the cost of 
“00l bus transportation, and to the up- 
»p of Catholic charities. Governor AI- 
ed Driscoll (R.) running for re-elect- 
., opposed the game, declaring, ‘‘Some 
»ple characterize bingo as a harmless 
stime. But I say it is gambling, and has 
-n known to be run at times by gang- 
yrs and racketeers.’’ His opponent, El- 
vt H. Wene (D.), supported by 
-ank Hague, one-time head of the notori- 
= Hague machine, took the other side. 
The interesting part of the story is 
ixiliary Bishop James A. McNulty, of 
» Archdiocese of Newark (Time, Oct. 
) sent out 400 nuns from parochial 
2001s to distribute copies of a four-page 
cular urging the election of Wene. The 
ms were also directed to explain the 
-eular to their pupils. Parish priets were 
iefed and the Catholic War Veterans, 
2 Knights of Columbus and Holy Ros- 
y Societies were enlisted in the cam- 
ign. About 250,000 copies of the circu- 
" were put out. Bishop McNulty de- 
ured, ‘‘The interests of the Church 
suld be better served by Wene and the 
aer Democratic candidates.’’ 
This story highlights three important 
ets: First, the Roman Catholic heir- 
chy is in politics in the U.S. just as it 
in other parts of the world; second, it 
gages in politics for its own selfish in- 
rests, to secure privileges, to obtain 
nds, or to enhance its position in the 
mmunity ; third, it is closely allied with 
‘e of the most despicable forms of gam- 
ing in America and makes huge profits 
om that alliance. 
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IRO TO CLOSE JUNE 30, 1950 


A recent bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment announces that the International Re- 
fugee Organization will be liquidated on 
June 30, 1950: 

**On July 7 the General Council of the 
International Refugee Organization ap- 
proved a blueprint for terminating opera- 
tions soon after June 30, 1950. The Coun- 
ei] set August 31, 1949 as the deadline 
for registration by refugees for Iro aid 
with three exceptions. After December 
31, 1949, no more persons will be admitted 
into displaced persons camps. On June 
30, 1950, IRO will discontinue care and 
maintenance of all kinds for all persons 
with the exception of those undergoing 
processing and those requiring permanent 
assistance for whom no other satisfactory 
arrangements have been completed. In 
this category it is estimated that there will 
be 160,000 persons who will probably be 
denied resettlement opportunities because 
of physical, social or economic handicaps. 
In transferring responsibility for perman- 
ent care of these so-called ‘‘hard-core’’ 
eases to other authorities, the Director- 
General has been authorized to transfer 
IRO facilities, equipment and funds al- 
ready budgeted for such care. The Council 
directed an appeal to all governments to 
liberalize their standards for selection of 
refugees at the earliest possible date to 
reduce to a minimum the number of hard- 
core cases remaining after June 30, 1950.”’ 


FROM LOCAL CHURCH 
BULLETINS 


Loeal church publications indicate that 
information about critical social issues is 
being given increasing attention in local 
church bulletins and announcements. In 
recent months, minister T. W. Simer, of 
Harvey, Illinois, has stressed in his week- 
ly church bulletin the Federal Council’s 
Labor Sunday message, a statement by 
General Omar Bradley, chief of staff of 
the U.S. Army, pointing out the mon- 
strousness of war, and a pithy paragraph 
giving facts about the liquor business in 
the United States. In other issues he has 
given his people information about the 
United Nations and has urged them to 
write to their Senators and Congressman 
urging federal support for public element- 
ary and secondary schools, with particular 
reference to the Barden Bill, which would 
re strict such aid to public schools. 

Pastor J. David Kidwell, of First Chris- 
tian Church, Union City, Tennessee, 
writes that Circle Five of the Women’s 
Council of the Union City Church recent- 
ly put on a program with the people of a 
local C.M.E. Church supplying the tal- 
ent. The Rey. R. E. Honeysucker, pastor 
of the Negro church was the speaker for 
the occasion. The program dealt with the 
Negro work of the Disciples of Christ. As 
an outcome of the desire of these women 
to ‘*do something conerete, not just talk’’ 
about the needs, the Council has decided to 
provide a scholarship of $100 to some local 
Negro youth to secure further education, 
with Jarvis Christian College as the prob- 
able school to be chosen. 


CHURCH COLLEGES TO 
STUDY CHRISTIAN ECONOM- 
IC PRINCIPLES 


The Commission on Reseach of the Na- 
tional Protestant Council on Higher Ed- 
ucation, with offices at 808 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., announces 
that it has commissioned to launch a long- 
term cooperative project in providing op- 
portunities for study, and, it is hoped, 
eventual re-organization of the curricu- 
lum of the church-related college in terms 
of the application of Christian principles 
thereto. A grant from the American Eco- 
nomic and Business Council makes the 
study possible. 

The Commission has selected the field 
of economies, ‘‘because of its pertinence 
to the well-being of the nation and the 
world at large’’ for its initial study, ‘‘de- 
spite its controversial nature and diffi- 
culty of treatment.’’ Already a year of 
preliminary study has been made, involvy- 
ing approximately 200 colleges, and in- 
vitations are now being sent to 1,300 tea- 
chers of economies and other social scienc- 
es to share in the project. It is the hope of 
the Commission to have published a series 
of books on economies, offering new edu- 
cational features, new approaches, new 
methods, with the hope of applying Chris- 
tian principles to this field of study. In 
each book undemocratic and unchristian 
principles and practices will be given 
proper treatment, as will also positive and 
constructive approaches to the subject, 
citing instances in which Christian prin- 
ciples have been put into practice through 
effective collective bargaining processes, 
incentive wages, annual wage plans, prof- 
it-sharing, pension plans, employe stock 
ownership, health, insurance, and other 
benefits. The Commission disclaims any 
thought that existing plans are ideal, how- 
ever valuable. Its pupose is stated rather 
as being to challenge American college 
youth to take leadership in the progressive 
improvement and expansion of these ex- 
amples. 

The National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education represents more than 


SEEK FREEDOM FOR C.Os. 


Immediate freedom for imprisoned con- 
scientious objectors was urged by 75 
prominent Americans in a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman, dated September 14. Point- 
ing out that there is ‘‘no national danger 
to justify the abridgement of religious 
liberty to this minority,’’ the signers of 
the letter say that it is ‘‘deeply disturb- 
ing’’ that the government continues to im- 
prision COs four years after the war. 

Drawn from widely varied fields of Am- 
erican life, the signers include John Dew- 
ey, Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, editor Freda Kir- 
chwey, writers Van Wyck Brooks, Lillian 
Smith, Thornton Wilder, John Dos Pas- 
sos, and Pierre van Paassen and such 
churchmen as Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop Angus 
Dun, Bishop J. Ralph Magee. 


UN SEMINAR 
NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1 


The annual United Nations Seminar 
sponsored by the Department of Social 
Welfare will be held at Lake Success, N.Y., 
November 28 - December 1, 1949. As in 
past years, the seminar will begin with an 
orientation address on Monday night, No- 
vember 28 at Marble Collegiate Church, 
5th Avenue at 29th Street, and will in- 
clude two full days at United Nations 
headquarters at Lake Success, and at 
Flushing Meadows, if the General As- 
sembly is still in session at that time. As 
in past years, the seminar will be address- 
ed by members of the UN staff and by 
representatives of delegations. Oppor- 
tunity will also be offered to sit in on such 
commissions and organs as are in Session. 
Bus transportation will be provided from 
the Prince George Hotel to and from UN 
headquarters each day. 

On Tuesday evening a dinner will be 
held at St. George’s Church, and at River- 
side Church on Wednesday evening. On 
both occasions speakers will be presented 
who will deal with important issues before 
the world. On Thursday forenoon an eval- 
uation session will be held at Park Aven- 
ue Christian Church, closing with an ad- 
dress and a short devotional service, thus 
permitting members of the seminar to 
leave for home by early afternoon. 


1949 CROP Campaign Launched 


Actual CROP solicitation on the com- 
munity level for bulk commodities for 
world relief got under way in most states 
during the last week in October. 

The Disciples of Christ is one of the 
sponsoring bodies of CROP. Ministers 
and churches of the rural areas are urged 
to give wholehearted cooperation in this 
pre-Thanksgiving emphasis on relief. 

No credit on Crusade goals will be given 
for commodities donated to CROP. Cash 
gifts, if sent through The Crusade office 
and marked ‘‘For CROP,’’ will receive 
credit. 


NATIONAL (Cont. from P. 1, Col. 1) 
of this group which is so crucially import- 
ant in meeting the peak labor needs of 
commercial agriculture.’’ 

All agencies and groups admitted the 
need of service to the migrant and each 
its own inadequacy to meet the needs be- 
cause of financial and personnel limita- 
tions. High tribute was paid to the Home 
Missions Council for the work it is doing. 

The goals of the HMC program for mi- 
grants are summarized thus: 

1. To apply the Christian message and 
ethic to the agricultural economy 

2. To coordinate and supplement other 
resources for meeting migrant needs 

3. To contribute to development of mi- 
grants 

4. To create better community attitudes 

5. To improve migrant-employer rela- 
tionships 
6. To promote and encourage coopera- 
tive approach to community problems. 

Despite this splendid program, the 
Home Missions Council is able to reach 
only about one-tenth of the agricultural 
migrants in the country. 
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(Continued from Page 1, Col.3) 
done without freedom of thought and ex- 
change of ideas which are thwarted by 
the so-called security measures advocated 
by such persons. 

There is still another aspect to this cold- 
ly realistic question of peace by atomic 
threat. Admiral EH. M. Zacharias has re- 
peatedly declared, and Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, head of the UN World Health Or- 
ganization, has more recently joined in 
declaring, that far more deadly weapons 
than atomic bombs are being produced, 
which require relatively little skill or in- 
dustrial equipment to produce. In fact, 
any nation can afford a couple of small 
laboratories and a half-dozen good chem- 
ists can produce these in quantity. 

A SECOND ‘‘COLD WAR”’ has been 
raging between the top ranking officials 
of the armed forces in recent weeks. And 
the most surprising development of this 
war is a delaration on the second of the 
two fundamental questions mentioned 
above — the moral one. 

Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie, liason officer 
of the Navy with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, testifying before the House Arm- 
ed Service Committee October 11, de- 
elared that the policy of ‘‘strategic bomb- 
ing’’ on which our present military pro- 
gram is built is ‘‘contrary to our funda- 
mental ideals’’ and requires examination 
‘“in relation to the decent opinions of man- 
kind.’’ The basic aim of this policy in- 
volves ‘‘ wholesale extermination of enemy 
civilians . . . random mass slaughter of 
men, women, and children.’’ 

With regard to the problem of ‘‘surviv- 
al in the air age’’ he properly raises the 
question, ‘‘Survival of what?’’ And he 
replies that if we mean ‘“‘bare, simple 
physical survival of American lives, the 
answer is easy. Do not fight at all.’’ 

‘*But if we mean,’’ he continues, ‘‘the 
survival of the values, the principles, and 
the traditions of civilization, we must in- 
sure that our military techniques do not 
strip us of self-respect ... If we now con- 
sciously adopt a ruthless and _ barbaric 
policy toward other peoples, how can we 
prevent the breakdown of those standards 
of morality which-have been a guiding 
force in this democracy since its incep- 
tion ?’’ 

To be sure, this was said in the heat of 
in-fighting between men and groups of 
men whose motives are neither purely 
moral nor purely patriotic but corrupted 
by the personal pride and ambition for 
power so characteristic of sinful men. But 
this does not deprive the ideas expressed 
of their truth and power. 

The point raised is that which Chris- 
tianity has posed for men since the strug- 
gle of Jesus in Gethsemane: What hap- 
pens to men when they adopt physical 
survival as their first law of life? And the 
answer of Jesus was that they thus lose 
the only ‘‘life’’ worth having. This is the 
issue raised in its most profound dimen- 
sions, not merely by ‘‘stretegic bombing’’ 
but by modern war itself. 

The insinuation of Admiral Ofstie that 
naval policy would avoid such mass 
slaughter is a tragic deceit. 
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India has also learned the secret of sel 
identification with the poor and the © 
pressed, with untouchables and enemi¢ 
india, said Miss Lester, identifies trut 
with God, with non-violence as the way 
Him. They extend the principle of no 
violence from family to community, 1 
state, nation, and all mankind. Ind 
also teaching the world to overcome ey 
with its opposite - good - by substitutin 
love for hate, refusing to allow bitternes 
and hatred to be exploited. Basic to it al 
said Miss Lester, is the fact that India 
teaching disarmanment by disarming th 
minds of men. ; 
Joseph M. Smith on China 
When Robert Root, executive editor ¢ 
Worldover Press, was grounded because ¢ 
fog and rain, Joseph M. Smith, missioi 
ary just back from China, took over as 
substitute and held the Friday _ nig 
audience in thrall with his discussion | 
conditions in the Orient, particularly | 
the Communist areas of China, where I 
has lately been. y 
The annual business meeting was he 
at the Masonic Club on Friday evenin, 
at which time James A. Lollis, of Bowlin 
Green, Kentucky, was elected president 
Ernest L. Harrold, of Dayton, Ohio, vi 
president, and James A. Crain, executit 
secretary-treasurer. The members of f 
executive committee, in addition to th 
officers, Charles Dietze, Henderson, Kei 
tucky, Mrs. R. A. Doan, Indianapolis, i 
diana, Robert Fangmeier, Cleveland, Ohit 
Myron T. Hopper, Lexington, Kentuek 
Harold L. Lunger, Oak Park, Illinoi 
Walter W. Sikes, Indianapolis, Indians 
Miss Helen Spaulding, Chicago, Tlinoi 
Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, Chicago, Ilinoi 
and Rose Wright, Indianapolis, Indianj 
The DPF also voted to sponsor the pr 
posed National Conference on Church an 
War at Detroit, May 11-16, 1950, and 4 
contribute $200 to the promotional fune 
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shalt not kill — should not that run i 
the underground passages of our greé 

mining industry in this country ?”’ 
Other releases reproduce correspondené 
between the UMWA and the coal operat 
ors, show dates of meetings between th 
two groups and what was accomplishec 
reveal correspondence between Lewis an 
his aids and district presidents and witl 
operators. 
Miner’s Pensions 
A prepared statement by Miss Jose 
phine Roche, director of the UMWA Wel 
fare and Retirement Fund, for the Ser 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
outlines the organization and functionin: 
of the fund, shows the tonnage royalty 
collected during the first year of th 
Fund’s operation, and the benefits paid 
which exceed the receipts by some $1: 
million. Miss Roche shows the exaet 
amounts paid out for death benefits, fo: 
disability grants and widow’s assistance 
pension expenditures, medical, health ant 
hospital service, and administrative costs 
of 1.4 percent. 
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